CHAPTER XI
WHEN I told G.B.S. of the long queues to be seen outside a vegetarian
restaurant and the large number of people who registered as vegetarians,
he asked me if I remembered the kind of meals mentioned in Pepys
Diary. He said:
"They consumed the whole animal kingdom at each meal. Small
wonder they were too old at thirty. Give Man a chance and he will do
everything to destroy himself and laugh at his own imbecility; It is a
good sign that corpulence and intoxication are no longer considered
subjects of mirth, but are now considered either a disease or a breach of
good manners. I myself am seriously contemplating reducing my meals
to two a day and perhaps have one fast day a week."
It is a long time since I have peeped at Pepyi Diary but I had picked
up a book of Tennyson. I was always picking up old books with the hope
of repeating my first rapture. Here is his description of a picnic:
There on the slope of orchard, Francis laid
A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound;
Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home,
And, half cut down, a pasty costly made,
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret, lay
Like fossils on the rock, with golden yolks
Imbeddied and injellied.
"That's just what I expected of Tennyson," Shaw said in disgust. I had
to say something in Tennyson's favour. I reminded him how kind
Tennyson had been to Ellen Terry, how he pointed out the beauty of
nature to her and told her the names of birds and flowers.
"I should think so. She was an extremely beautiful girl and as innocent
as a rose. When Watts kissed her, she took for granted she was going to
have a baby. But to return to diet, I suppose I have stayed the course
longer than any other vegetarian."
"There must be many Indians who have beaten you."
"I mean converted vegetarians. There are people who give it up in a
week, others after twenty years. I haven't the least desire for meat or fish.
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